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sent to the manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


()s July 11, 1838, died Captain Charles 
Morris, that lively song-writer and friend 

of the Prince of Wales, who is perhaps best 
known by the concluding line of his poem, 
‘The Contrast,’ where, after some diverting 
comparison between the pleasures of the coun- 
try and those of London, he winds up with: 
In town let me live then, in town let me die; 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, 


20 








not I. 

If one must have a villa in summer to 
dwell, 

Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall 
Mall. 


The two volumes of his ‘ Lyra Urbanica ’ 
are still well worth looking through. 
“Morris,” in his diction, rhymes with 
“Horace ’’—and he has caught not at all 
badly the convivial Horatian philosophy as 
the later eighteenth century adopted and 
expressed it. His verse winks, as it were, and 
bubbles with the jollity of wine. The more 
serious pre-occupations of Horace are repre- 
sented too, but on a different level. Still 
there is wit enough in some of Morris’s poli- 
tical songs to light up their now faded and 
somewhat dusty politics, 


MAN of a very different order may claim 

our notice the following day, on which 
falls the centenary anniversary of the death 
of Dr, John Jamieson, to whom—however 
much research and wider knowledge have 
modified his conclusions—workers in _philo- 
logy will always owe a great debt. He was 


the author of the ‘ Etymological Dictionary : 


of the Scottish Language ’ first published in 
1808. Born at Glasgow in 1759, son of a 
Seceder minister, John Jamieson proved him- 
self something of an infant prodigy, enter- 
ing the first ‘‘ Humanity ” or Latin class at 
the University of Glasgow when only nine 
years of age. There, in his professor, George 
Muirhead, he encountered a violent enthusi- 





| ast for Virgil, who once reproving the boy for 


wasting his time on inferior books, and being 
asked what book one ought to read, cried out 
fervently, ‘‘ Read Virgil, sir; read him night 
and day—read him eternally!’’ This enthusi- 
asm went with a keen sense for the force and 
development of words, and Jamieson has at- 
tributed to Muirhead the origin of that ‘‘ par- 
tiality for philological and etymological re- 
search ’’ which later so enjoyably occupied 
him. His father being mortally ill, and 
anxious to leave him in a position to earn 
his own living, the boy’s education was 
hurried forward so fast that at fourteen he 
was admitted as student of theology, and at 
the age of twenty received his licence to 
preach. In 1780 he was appointed to the 
rather uncongenial pastorate of Forfar, 
where, however, after a happy marriage, he 
settled down, began literary work of various 
kinds and made numerous friends. It was 
here that he met the Danish Professor Thor- 
kelin, who revealed to him the worth of the 
Scottish tongue and requested him to note 
down the Scottish words he heard in use in 
the country. This was the beginning of the 
Dictionary. In 1797, after sixteen years of 
Forfar, he was called to Edinburgh, where 
he became widely known both for his social 
qualities and his learning. The Dictionary, 
as it progressed, engaged the liveliest public 
interest; everyone who could contributed 
words, and those who could not circulated 
prospectuses and procured subscribers. The 
result is a work which remains as one of the 
foundation-stones of Scottish learning in 
philology. Jamieson produced many other 
works—some in verse—and was the editor of 
Barbour’s ‘ Bruce’ and Blind Harry’s ‘ Wal- 
lace ’’—but the Dictionary remains his great 
claim upon the gratitude of posterity. 
His later years at Edinburgh brought 
him full recognition and his life might be 
considered as an unusually happy one but 
for his repeated bereavements. Only one of 
the seven sons who reached manhood survived 
him, and he also outlived his wife after a 
union of fifty-five years. 


IN view of the approaching tercentenary of 
the birth of Malebranche (he was born 
Aug. 5, 1638), the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
in the first July number, devotes to him a 
long and penetrating essay from the pen of 
M. André Chaumeix. The constructor of a 
system of philosophy, Malebranche, as his 
critic points out, was not exempt from that 
blindness to the real trend of his thought 
which is wont to beset the metaphysical 
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inventor. His desire was to reconcile Car- 
tesianism with Christianity, and he failed to 
perceive that his system involved idealism and 
pantheism, and that for all his severity to- 
wards Spinoza, he was nearer to him than 
to St. Augustine. His claim to be still con- 
sidered rests largely on an originality of mind 
which can best be appreciated by observing 
where he differs from those whom, at some 
points, he resembles. His love of that wis- 
dom which restrains sentiment, and has more 
of benevolence than of human kindliness, re- 
minds one of the Stoics; but the Stoic was 
self-sufficient and a law unto himself, and 
Malebranche loathes all pride and sees all 
things in God. In his attitude to God he re- 
calls St. Augustine, but St. Augustine was 
a man of action and Malebranche leans away 
from action. A mystic, he nevertheless exalts 
order, reason, and attention above the inspir- 
ation of the heart, the ardours of divine love 
and contemplation; and while he shares 
Descartes’ conception of the divine omnipo- 
tence, he differs from him in a concentration 
of thought on human sin which has a touch 
of Jansenism in it. 


E recent death of E. V. Lucas lends a 

sad interest to the article by him with 
which begins the July Cornhill. Entitled 
‘The Delightful Fellow ’—FitzGerald’s own 
words of his friend—it gives us the diary of 
Frederick Spalding, a young corn-and-coal 
merchant of Woodbridge, born with anti- 
quarian tastes which fitted but ill with his 
business, of whom, to his own great comfort, 
FitzGerald made a close companion. ‘‘Nothin 
that has to do with FitzGerald is trivial, 
exclaims Mr. Lucas, rebutting imagined objec- 
tion to the diary—rather unnecessarily, for 
Spalding has often interesting things to say 
and even the trifles he notes down are worth 
having. 


[‘ the July Connoisseur readers will wel- 

come the continuation of Mrs, Helen 
Comstock’s description of the reconstruction 
of Williamsburg, the old capital of Virginia; 
in this third section she deals with treat- 
ment of interior detail. Mr, John Philli- 
more continues his discussion of ‘ Railway 
History in Pottery,’ giving some excellent 
examples. The student of heraldry should by 
no means miss Dr. F. Sydney Eden’s fourth 
article on ‘The Heraldic Stained Glass at 
Gray’s Inn,’ which has to do with the 
heraldry of the lower panels of the bay win- 
dow, smaller but more numerous than those 
above them. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


OTHER LONDON NESBITTS. 


(See elxxiv. p. 331). 


(ONTEMPORANEOUSLY with the group 

of London merchants of the name of Nes- 
bitt dealt with at the above reference, another 
group of persons with the same surname was 
prominent in London. The two groups were 
not related except perhaps in a_ very 
remote way. The merchant Nesbitts were, 
as already stated, of Irish origin; those 
with whom I am now more immediately con- 
cerned were English, and their importance 
may be gathered from the fact that two of the 
three figure in the ‘D.N.B.’ Again I will 
take them in chronological order. 

1. John (1661-1727), Independent minister, 
born in Northumberland, educated at Edin- 
burgh, an exceedingly popular preacher in 
London from 1691, the ‘‘Mr, Nisby’’ of 
Addison’s Spectator, March 4, 1712, buried in 
Bunhill Fields. The ‘ D.N.B.’ says ‘‘ his 
wife’s name was Elizabeth,’’ and leaves it 
at that. It is reasonably certain that she 
was Elizabeth Chauncy, daughter of Dr. 
Isaac Chauncy 1632-1712 (and granddaughter 
of Charles Chauncy, President of Hayward 
College) ; she married in 1689 the Rev. John 
Nisbett—as Burke in his ‘ Landed Gentry’ 
1850, supp. p. 64, spells the name; it is also 
there stated that she died in 1727, but that 
is the year of her husband’s death and it may 
not be correct. 

2. Robert Nesbitt, M.p, F.R.S., F.8.A., (died 
1761) son of the above, born in London and 
became an eminent physician. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
notice of him leaves much to be desired. 
Nothing is said about the woman he married, 
or if he married at all. As a matter of fact, 
his wife was Deborah, daughter of Israel 
Wilkes, citizen and distiller, of London, the 
grandfather of the notorious John Wilkes, 
M.P., Alderman and Lord Mayor of London; 
she died Aug. 31, 1758 (see Wilkes’ pedigree in 
H. Bleackley’s ‘ Life of John Wilkes,’ 1917). 
They had three children, John (see below), 
Elizabeth Sophia, died June 28, 1791, and 
Mary Deborah, born 1743 and died in June, 
1800. Another daughter of Israel Wilkes 
married Dr. James Douglas, F.R.s. (1675- 
1742) of Red Lion Square, physician to Queen 
Caroline and referred to by Pope as a biblio- 
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phile as well as an obstetric practitioner. 

A much more serious omission in the 
‘D.N.B.’ than the matter of Dr, Robert Nes- 
bitt’s marriage is that of the fact that he was 
an eminent book-collector. It is stated in 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ that Nesbitt 
purchased at Dr, Mead’s sale at Langford’s 
rooms in Covent Garden in 1755, the busts 
of Xenocrates and Theophrastus—both are 
recorded on p. 221 of the Mead catalogue, the 
former selling for 184 gns. and the latter for 
12 gns. Horace Walpole was an extensive 
purchaser at the same sale. Like Dr, Mead, 
but not quite on the same scale, Dr. Robert 
Nesbitt was an omnivorous book-collector, His 
“large and valuable Library ’’ was sold by 
Samuel Paterson at Essex House in the 
Strand on July 29, 1761 and eight following 
weekdays, There is apparently no copy of this 
scarce catalogue in the British Museum. My 
copy is in one of the three volumes of sale 
catalogues, 1757-1773, which I bought at the 
Ashburnham sale in 1897.1 Nesbitt’s library 
was largely composed of scientific books in 
various languages, medical and allied sub- 
jects predominating, but there was a fair 
sprinkling of what would be called to-day 
collector’s books. There are over a dozen in- 
cunabula, none, perhaps, of the highest rank 
of importance. Now and then, but only now 
and then, Dr. Munro relapsed into anything 
of a light nature ; lot 728 is a copy of Smol- 
lett’s ‘ Adventures of Peregrine Pickle,’ 1751. 
A few of the items are priced. Doctors 
Hunter, Chauncy, Watson, Monro, Pitcairn 
and Askew were among the purchasers. 
Among the ‘‘copies and copper plates’ at 
the end of the sale were (lots 1630-2) Nesbitt’s 
‘Human Osteogeny,’ two lectures read at the 
Theatre of the Surgeons of London in July, 
1731, first printed in 1736, the entire copy- 
right with the plates and original drawings. 
But this lot is unpriced and presumably was 
not sold, The next consisted of twenty-one fin- 
ished copperplates (never published) to an 
intended anatomical history of the patella or 
moveable bone of the knee, both in a natural 
and diseased state, by the late James Douglas, 
M.D., Physician to Queen Caroline and 
brother-in-law of Nesbitt. This was sold for 


1 There are two other catalogues in this 
volume which are not recorded in the B.M. 
“List ’—those of the Library of Thomas 
Clerke (died Jan. 13, 1761) Barrister of Chan- 
cery Lane, sold by S. Paterson on April 6, 
1761 and six following days; and John Earl 
Granville (d. 1763) sold on the premises, 
Arlington Street, St. James’s by Prestage, 
March 26, 1763 and six following days. 





£1 7s. but the name of the buyer is not given. 
The third and most important of all was a 
copy of Constantine’s ‘Greek Lexicon,’ 
prepared for the press in four volumes inter- 
leaved and enriched with upwards of 26,000 
words not to be found in any Lexicon then 
extant, the thirty years’ labour of the late 
Rev. James Galloway, m.a. This fetched 
41 gns., and the original entry of the name 
of the buyer is given as Lord Bute, but that 
name is crossed out and Dr, Askew sub- 
stituted. It may have re-appeared in one of 
Dr. Askew’s sales in 1775 or 1785. I do not 
find any record of this revised version having 
been printed. 

3. John Nesbitt (died in 1783) son and heir 
of the foregoing, is dealt with in two letters 
by me in The Times Literary Supplement 
of April 30 and May 21 last; and all that 
need be here said is that he was the anony- 
mous author of a little pamphlet an ‘ Essay 
on the Necessity and Form of a Royal 
Academy for Painting, Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture,’ 1755, new and enlarged edition, 1764. 
He was of Clare Hall, Cambridge and the 
Middle Temple, the friend of Goldsmith’s in- 
timate friend and executor Edmund Bott, 
the eminent barrister, and doubtless the Nes- 
bitt of Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘To the Party at 
Dr. Baker’s.’ His is an elusive personality ; 
he comes into the story of his first cousin 
John Wilkes; for some reason as yet not 
discovered he left London and took up his resi- 
dence at Cotton End, Cardington, near Bed- 
ford about 1775 (not 1755, as by a slip is 
stated in my letter in the Lit. Supp.) where 
he died. He was unmarried but appears to 
have left several children, two of whom are 
named in his will and four others were bap- 
tized at Cardington between 1775 and 1781. 
John Nesbitt knew Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
the Mr. Nesbitt who figured among Sir 
Joshua’s sitters in July 1759 and September, 
1761 (Graves and Cronin’s ‘Reynolds’ p. 638) 
are almost certainly of Dr. Robert Nesbitt or 
his son, and not the Arnold Nesbitt who mar- 
ried Henry Thrale’s sister. Unfortunately 
there is nothing beyond the fact that a Mr. 
Nesbitt sat to Reynolds in 1759 and 1761. 
Perhaps in due course further evidence may 
come to light concerning John Nesbitt, who, 
I feel sure, was an interesting personality. 

4. Mrs, Nesbitt. It is impossible to write 
about the eighteenth-century London Nes- 
bitt’s without mentioning the Mrs. Nesbitt 
who is with us for all time in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of her in the Wallace 
collection. She sat to Sir Joshua in 1781 
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and he painted her several times, once at 
least as ‘‘ Circe.’’ There is nothing in Rey- 
nolds’s books to show who commissioned the 
portrait or portraits, or who paid. From Mr. 
W. T. Whitley’s ‘Art in England, 1800- 
1820,’ 1928 p. 49, the inference is that the 
Mrs. Nisbett in the Wallace collection was the 
wife of Arnold Nesbitt, the brother-in-law of 
Henry Thrale, the brewer, but this can be at 
once dismissed without discussion. It is not 
at all certain if she was in any way associated 
with either of the two groups of Nesbitts dealt 
with on pp. 331-2 and in this present article. 
What is reasonably certain is that she was 
the mistress of Vice-Admiral Augustus John 
Hervey who, born in 1724, succeeded his 
brother in 1775 as third Earl of Bristol and 
died Dec, 22, 1779. His wife had been the 
notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh, who in 1769 
married the Duke of Kingston, which mar- 
riage was declared illegal. Apart from other 
property his personal estate, estimated at 
£30,000, he divides between Mrs. Nesbitt 
and his natural son by Mrs. Clarke, the 
Kitty Hunter of the Admiralty. It may 
be here added that Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
portraits of Mrs, Nesbitt are dealt with in 
Graves and Cronin’s exhaustive ‘ History ’ 
of that artist’s works, vol. ii, pp. 690-1. 
For the story of Lord Bristol’s connection 
with Mrs, Nesbitt we have to depend largely 
if not entirely on the Town and Country 
Magazine, of January, 1775, pp. 9-12, where 
the “ memoirs of the Hon. Capt. H——y and 
Mrs, N——t”’ illustrate the two Téte-a-Téte 
portraits. These Téte-a-Téte portraits have 
been frequently dealt with in ‘ N. & Q.,’ not- 
ably by the late Horace Bleackley, September- 
December, 1905. Most of these articles were 
written by Stephen Beaufort, who died on May 
10, 1786. With full allowance for what could 
be described to-day as ‘‘ journalistic stunts,”’ 
these scandalous chronicles have come to be 
regarded as embodying a considerable amount 
of historical fact. The difficulty is to dis- 
entangle the fact from the fiction. The writer, 
or writers, of the memoirs had to tell a good 
story and when facts failed, he had to use 
his imagination. The circulation of the T. 
and ©, Magazine reached 12,000 copies per 
month; so the promoters of the magazine 
were clearly supplying what was wanted. 
There appears to have been no law of libel 
which could reach either publisher or author. 
The article in the January number deals 
in part with the ‘‘ brave and gallant officer’s ”’ 
career in the Navy and with his marriage 
to Miss Chudleigh—they ‘‘ separated ere the 





honeymoon was accomplished.’’ Subsequently 
“our hero’”’ ‘‘ formed an acquaintance with 
the celebrated Mrs. N—b—t, whose exploits 
made some noise east and west of Temple 
Bar.’’ This lady, whose origin, we are told, 
““may be traced to a wheelbarrow,’’ soon, 
with the assistance of an avaricious mother, 
ensnared ‘‘ Mr, N—b—t, a worthy young 
gentleman, then in partnership in the bank- 
ing business.’”’ After levying heavy contri- 
butions from him, she married him and he 
purchased a neat villa at Norwood, ‘‘ where 
she still resides.’’ Her conduct drove him 
to distraction, and ‘‘ sorry we are to conclude 
his history in saying that he died insane, in 
a mean lodging near Blackfriars Bridge.” 
How far and to what extent these “‘ facts” 
are true it is impossible to say, but that they 
have a substratum of truth is more than 
probable. There is no record in Hilton 
Price of any London banker of the name 
of Nesbitt, but a good many of the larger 
business houses at that time engaged in what 
would now be regarded as banking trans- 
actions for their customers. This leads me 
to suggest that the Mr, Nesbitt who married 
this notorious ex-wheelbarrow lady, may 
have been the Alexander Nesbitt mentioned 
clxxiv. 331, and of whom nothing beyond 
his parentage appears to be known, not even 
the date of his Death, 

As to the portrait of Mrs, Nesbitt which 
illustrates the article in the 7. and C. Maga- 
zine: it represents a striking-looking woman 
with her hair dressed in the style of the 
early 1770’s. It is probably done from an 
original portrait; but it differs from those 
Reynolds painted in 1781. To me it suggests 
Nathaniel Hone, R.A. 

W Roserts. 

69, Park Hill, 8.W.4. 


JOHN NEWTON ON EDUCATION. 


7 ALL men of judgement are agreed that 
the education of children is a matter 
that would well become the highest degree 
of men... but higher matters take up their 
time and thoughts’’ so that ‘‘ onely such 
low shrubs as my Selfe have leisure to mind 
the instructing of Youth in their A.B.C.”’ 
This singular modesty may have contri- 
buted to the obscurity which has long en- 
shrouded the brilliant anticipations of John 
Newton, D.D. (1622-1678) in the field of edu- 
cation. For though most of his suggested 
reforms are now commonplace features of 
present-day schools, I find no acknowledge- 
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ment of his work in histories of education. 
This neglect is all the more surprising when 
we consider the changes which have taken 
place in the methods and content of teach- 
ing during the past two hundred and fifty 
years. The education provided by the uni- 
versities in the seventeenth century differed 
in no way from that of the Middle Ages. 
Mathematics were not recognised by Cam- 
bridge until the early eighteenth century, and 
two hundred years were to pass before a new 
tradition established English Literature and 
Science in the schools. John Newton 
planned his English Mathematical and 
Grammar School at Ross in Herefordshire 
when our grammar schools taught little 
except Latin. Napier published his ‘ De- 
scription of Logarithms’ in 1614, and by 
1668 Dr. Newton had written ‘ The Scale of 
Interest: or the Use of Decimal Fractions 
and Table of Logarithms’ as a_ text-book 
for his school. All his published works were 
written in English. 

It is John Newton’s insistence on the prior 
importance of English teaching to Latin, 
coupled with his realistic approach to edu- 
cational problems, which appears so revolu- 
tionary if we remember that the reading and 
writing of English was almost wholly dis- 
regarded in the contemporary grammar school 
and that Latin was still the medium of aca- 
demic studies. | Newton concluded his re- 
marks to the reader in ‘ School Pastime for 
Young Children ’ with these words: 

In this place I will onely add, that my 
apprehensions of the great Good that might 
be done this Nation, by teaching all the 
Sciences in the English Tongue, hath made me 
give both thee and my self this trouble. . . 

He asks whether the learning of foreign 
languages necessitated the neglect of English, 
and why children should be compelled to 
learn Latin grammar before they could read 
and write the language which their nurses 
first taught them. If children of eleven or 
twelve can be made capable of reading in 
Latin, he urges that they will be much more 
capable of reading their native tongue. If 
words of Latin derivation cannot be pro- 
perly understood without a competent know- 
ledge of Latin, argued the heretic, then the 
many words of Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
French, Spanish and Dutch origin require 
of the pupil the same thorough study, 
“which yet I find not to be alledged by any.”’ 
Let his finest vindication of English speak 
for itself ; 

English Orthography hath not such an 
absolute dependance on the Latin Tongue, as 





almost a general Tradition would make us 
believe: but that our Tongue hath in it self 
sufficient matter to work her own Artificial 
Directions for the right writing thereof; it 
must be acknowledged sure, that every Speech 
and Language hath an idiom proper to itself: 
or shall the English onely be denyed that 
Priviledge? or is it indeed possible that the 
idiom of our own Tongue should be learned 
by the bare understanding of another to which 
it is a stranger? ... And for so much thereof 
as is purely and absolutely its own, I cannot 
understand why the Rules for the true Writ- 
ing thereof, may not be derived from it self, 
as well as the Rules for the true writing of 
Latin are or may be derived from the Latin 
Tongue. 

~-a statement which has been endorsed in our 
own day by no less competent an authority 
than Professor J. Dover Wilson. 


‘School Pastime for young Children, or 
an easie and delightful method for the teach- 
ing of Children to read English distinctly 
and write it truly’ (1669) is probably New- 
ton’s best work on teaching. When pupils 
were thrashed into learning Latin Accidence, 
he claims to teach children to read, spell 
and write their own language by a new 
method—by a delightful way of playing. How 
novel Newton’s play-way scheme was may be 
gathered from his condemnation of grammar- 
school masters : 

all they care for is the Parents 
money, and as for the Children, let them 
learn or be whipt; and thus they make more 
Blockheads than ever God made, and ruine 
more Children with their severe Glister-pipes, 
than ever they made with their instructions 
. . . they have used greater sevarity to 
their Scholars, than our Laws prescribe for 
common Rogues and Vagabonds. 

According to Newton, the child should be 
induced to learn by every delight imaginable, 
and the child of weak capacity should be 
encouraged, 

Reading should precede writing because the 
hand of the young child is not ‘‘ staid ’’ and 
‘stiff’? enough; for this reason plain geo- 
metrical figures drawn with compass and 
rule should be taught as an introduction to 
writing. Meanwhile, the tongue is ‘‘ stirring 
and ready to read.’’ Newton advocates a 
direct method of labelling actual objects and 
the use of pictures. He suggests ‘‘ an Alpha- 
bet with the picture of some Creature an- 
nexed, whose Name beginneth with the letter 
with which it is joyned, their Eyes being de- 
lighted with the Picture, they may very 
probably be induced to take notice of the 
form of the letter.’’ He would teach the 
sound of the letter as well as its name, and 
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his method of teaching his pupils to read 
was a forecast of the phonic method of to-day. 
He was in favour of individual group read- 
ing round little tables instead of “ spelling in 
a Book and confining them to their places.’ 

The new method which Newton propounded 
was designed to obviate the waste of the 
contemporary system. A few exceptional 
pupils left the grammar schools for the uni- 
versities, and the majority either left school 
unable to read and write English fluently 
or had to attend a writing-school. John New- 
ton therefore aimed at fitting children first 
for trades and then for Latin. Of the pupils 
in grammar-schools he says: 

— how few are intended for the learned 
professions, and when their time is almost quite 
spent, they send them to a Writing-master, 
to teach them that in three months, which 
they should have been learning all their 
former years, and for the want of such Edu- 
cation do, when it is too late, find, without all 
help of recovery, how unable they are to 
manage those Trades, by which not onely 
themselves and families must now live, but 
even the whole Nation be upheld in riches and 
honour. 

This is precisely what critics of the matricu- 
lation examination are saying to-day. 

This almost Spencerian emphasis on a 
utilitarian conception of Education brings us 
to what is probably the most significant 
aspect of Newton’s work, for ‘ School Pastime 
for young Children’ sheds a strong light on 
the question of how far the rise of capitalism 
necessitated compulsory education, 

John Newton dedicated his book to “‘ the 
Worshipful Thomas Foley, Esq.’’ for his 
bounty in fitting children for trades. 
Thomas Foley was the son of Richard Foley 
of Stourbridge, who, seeing the supremacy 
of the Stourbridge iron-works threatened by 
the competition of Sweden at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, worked his way to 
a Swedish iron port and obtained access to a 
factory where he tried to learn the secret of 
a new process, which had been invented by 
the Swedes. On his return to England, 
Richard Foley persuaded friends to erect 
machinery and employ the new process. The 
venture failed, but Foley went back to Sweden 
to perfect his knowledge of the process, This 
time he was highly successful. Thomas suc- 
ceeded to his father’s works and improved 
the industry, becoming a wealthy landowner. 
He founded a hospital at Old Swinford in 
Worcestershire in 1667, where sixty poor 
boys between the age of seven and eleven were 
to be fed, clothed and educated free of 
charge—and afterwards apprenticed by the 





trustees. This was a year or two before New- 
ton published his book. 

It is clear that John Newton had the 
example of this early capitalist in mind when 
he wrote: 

It is the want of Mathematical Learning in 
Schools that makes us so weak at Sea, and so 
deficient in Manuel Trades, yea and _ this 
Learning to be so little known and studied in 
the Universities. Inferior schools would 

uickly furnish them with such Students, and 
they again would be thereby enabled to furnish 
Schools with such Masters, as were able to 
instruct our Youth in those Sciences: by 
which means the Walls of our Nation (I mean 
our Shipping) would be once more raised up 
to a Height beyond the contempt of our neigh- 
bouring Nations. By this means also, 
all Manufacture would be so improved, that 
no Nation under Heaven should be able to 
outdoe us in wealth and plenty; there are no 
Arts like these to beget or advance a Trade, 
and for this onely reason I now lay these 
Papers at your Feet. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the ful- 
filment of Newton’s proposals. 


Epwakp L. GILEs. 


DIPSAS IN LYLY AND MARSTON, 


‘‘ T)IPSAS, an old Enchantress,’’ is one of 

the characters in Lyly’s ‘ Endymion, the 
Man in the Moon.’ The name is also used, 
to ‘‘ Maquerelle, an old Pandresse,’’ by 
Malevole in Act II Sc. ii of Marston’s ‘ The 
Malcontent,’ where she is hailed with: ‘‘ ha 
Dipsas, how doost thou olde Cole;’’. 

Dilke, following a note of Stevens on the 
‘Malcontent ’ passage, glossed ‘‘ Dipsas ’’ in 
‘Endymion’ as “‘ the fire-drake, a serpent 
of a directly opposite nature to the hydrus; 
the one is supposed to kill by inflammation, 
the other by cold.’’ Bond adds to that that 
‘it is found in Aelian [De Natura Anima- 
lium] vi., 51.”" Bullen, in his edition of 
Marston, glosses: ‘‘ A very venomous little 
serpent,’’ and quotes from Topsel’s ‘ History 
of Serpents,’ edition of 1658: ‘‘ A man or 
beast wounded with this serpent is afflicted 
with intolerable thirst, insomuch as it is 
easier for him to break his belly than to 
quench his thirst with drinking . . .’’ Harvey 
Wood, the latest editor of Marston, follows 
Bullen. 

These notes are all unsatisfactory. It is 
not explained why at one time an old enchan- 
tress, at another an old panderess, should 
be called ‘‘ Dipsas.’”’ Neither a witch nor a 
bawd has the property of making man thirsty. 
The former may, it is true, cause thirst by 
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practice; the latter may arouse desire which 
can be termed thirst. But, as a general name 
for either, ‘‘ Dipsas ’’ so explained is clearly 
inappropriate, 

In the Oxford English Dictionary I find 
only examples, from 1382 to 1894, of ‘‘ dipsas’’ 
as ‘‘a serpent whose bite was fabled to 
produce a raging thirst.’’ The Onomasticon 
of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae gives, how- 
ever, a reference to Ovid, Amores, I. 8. 2, 
where the word is used as the name of a 
bawd, this being the only occurrence in Latin 
literature of Dipsas as a proper name. In 
Greek, no example of Dipsas as a name is 
known. The passage in Ovid runs: 

Est quaedam—quicumque volet 

lenam, 

audiat—est quaedam nomine Dipsas anus. 
ex re nomen habet: nigri non illa parentem 

Memnonis in roseis sobria vidit equis. 

‘‘There is an old bawd named Dipsas, so 
named because she has never been sober to 
see the dawn.”’ 

Here Ovid is not thinking of the snake at 
all, but of the Greek feminine adjective dupas, 
thirsty, whence the name of the snake. 
K. P. Schulze, in Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift 36 (1916), 320, derives Ovid’s 
‘* Dipsas,’? with great probability, from an 
epigram of Philodemus (first century B.c.), 
preserved in the Palatine Anthology, xi. 34, 
of which the opening lines are: 


cognoscere 


Aevxoivous mart 69 Kat Wadpara cal madi Xiovs 

owous, kat mad 8) opipvay exew Supinv, 

kai made kopd ew, kali €xew wads Suada ripyny, 

ovk €0éX\w pio @ Taira Ta mpos pavinv. 

‘*T won’t have the constant round of white- 
violet wreaths and tunes on the harp and 
Chian wines and Syrian myrrh and revelry 
and thirsty wench: I hate these springs of 
madness. ”’ 

Awyada here is not a proper name but the 
feminine adjective, meaning ‘‘ thirsty ”’; 
8updda =mépyny — is ‘‘ a whore with a thirst.’’ 

We need go no further back than Ovid, 
however, to find the source of both Lyly’s 
name for an old witch and Marston’s Male- 
vole’s name for an old panderess. Ovid’s 
Dipsas, so called because she drinks heavily, 
is both bawd and witch (a not unnatural 
combination) : 

illa magas artes Aeaeaque carmina novit 

—_ caput liquidas arte recurvat aquas; 
ete. 

‘“She knows magic arts and the incanta- 
tions of a Circe; by her art she turns flowin 
waters back to their source.’’ Bond oa 





Feuillerat, I find, record a number of other 
borrowings by Lyly from the Amores, 

That school which seeks to identify every 
character in ‘ Endymion’ with some contem- 
porary of Lyly’s may now be more reluctant 
to link Dipsas with the Countess of Shrews- 
bury. To have deliberately recalled, as a 
stage-figure of the Countess, the drunken 
bawd-witch in Ovid, even if on one side of 
her functions only, would have been far too 
hazardous for Lyly or any other dramatist. 

It may not be altogether a coincidence that 
Ovid’s Dipsas and Marston’s Maquerelle both 
attempt to turn a beauty against her lover— 
Maquerelle with success. More minute cor- 
respondences between the play and the poem 
are not easy to find and perhaps should 
hardly be sought, but it may at least be noted 
that both Maquerelle and Dipsas refer to 
Ulysses’ bow as the measure of a lover’s 
strength, the one in IV. i., the other in line 
47. 

I have pleasure in acknowledging the 
assistance [1 received in this enquiry from 
Professor F, A, Todd, Professor of Latin in 
the University of Sydney. 

R. G. Howartu. 

University of Sydney. 


RODOLPH VALLTRAVERS AND 
THOMAS PENNANT. 


(See clxxiv. p. 345), 

[* a previous communication relating to the 

Swiss naturalist and traveller, Rodolph 
Valltravers, I mentioned (clxxiv. 346) that 
Thomas Pennant, a Welshman with similar 
interests, had visited Valltravers’s estate at 
Bienne, in the canton of Berne. In view of 
the sale of Pennant material which was held 
at Christie’s on July 4 and 5, it is of some 
interest to trace the connection between these 
two men, 

It is not clear when Valltravers first met 
Pennant, but he stayed with him for two 
or three days in February, 1760, in company 
with Paul Demidoff and his two brothers, 
young Russian noblemen making the Grand 
Tour. They were on the point of departure 
for Holland and Sweden, so on 28 February, 
Pennant wrote to Linnaeus, introducing the 
travellers : 

This letter will be delivered to you by the 
Barons de Demidoff & M. Valltravers, the 
former Natives of Russia, the latter of 
Switzerland. Be pleased to honor me so far as 
to accept my Recommendation in Their Behalf 
to receive Them into your acquaintance & to 
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favour Them with your Protection. Permit 
me to assure you They are very worthy of it; 
Their Learning, Their Love of natural history 
and their attention to everything becoming 
Their Rank rendering Their -Conversation 
truely desirable. They have been travelling 
thro’ Great Britain these 14 months where 
they have been received with the utmost Dis- 
tinction by Persons of the first Rank in the 
several Parts they visited. They did me the 
Honor of viewing my poor Cabinet and will 
be very capable of giving you an account of 
both it and its owner... (Linnaeus’s Corre- 
spondence (in the possession of the Linnean 
Society, vol. xi. f. 424"). 

Pennant, we may note, was very proud that 
he had previously been able to establish con- 
tact with Linnaeus. His own words, written 
very much later, indicate how greatly he 
esteemed Linnaeus’s praise : 

On February, 1757, I received the first and 
greatest of my literary honors. I[ value my- 
self the more on its being conferred on me at 
the instance of Linnaeus himself, with whom 
I had begun a correspondence in 1755. I had 
sent him an account of a recent concha 
anomia, which I found adhering to a _ sea- 
plant of the Norwegian seas, sent to me_ by 
bishop Pontoppidan..... My correspondence 
continued with this illustrious personage till 
age and infirmities obliged him to desist. He 
did me the honor of accepting all my labors 
published before the year 1774. He spoke of 
them in terms too favourable for me to re- 
peat. (Pennant, ‘Of My Literary Life’ 
(London, 1793), pp. 2-3). 

The ‘‘ honor ’”’ of 1757, to which Pennant 
refers, was his election to the Upsala Aca- 
demy of Science, 

Whilst Valltravers was in Holland and 
Sweden, he fulfilled certain requests which 
Pennant made to him and reported periodic- 
ally on his success in executing these com- 
missions. Two of his letters to Pennant are 
preserved in the British Museum. The first, 
written from Amsterdam in March, 1760, 
indicates that Pennant had given him a mes- 
sage to ‘‘ Mr, Vosmaer chief Director to the 
Cabinet of Natl. history to his S.H. the 
Prince of Orange,’’ with view to a correspond- 
ence on natural history and the exchange of 
fossils (additional MS. 40, 166, f. 96"-v-). 
Similarly, the second letter, written at 
Upsala, on 27 September, of the same year, 
reveals that Pennant was seeking to establish 
contacts in Sweden (Ibid., ff. 98'--99-). 

The National Librarian of Switzerland has 
kindly lent me a number of a Swiss periodi- 
cal, unobtainable in this country, an article 
in which proves that Pennant paid his visit 
to Valltravers in the year 1765. Shortly 
after his journey to see Voltaire, at Ferney, 





he proceeded to Rockhall, which Valltravers 
was trying to sell two years later, as we have 
shown. Jean-Jacques Rousseau stayed at 
Rockhall for a few days in May, 1765, and 
Pennant arrived on the day after his de- 
parture. An unpublished letter from Vall- 
travers to Rousseau, now in the municipal 
archives at Neuchatel, mentions Pennant’s 
disappointment at missing the opportunity 
of meeting the great French philosopher, In 
this, Valltravers quotes as follows from a 
communication which he received from Pen- 
nant (Actes de la ee Jurassienne d’Emu- 
lation, Année 1926, 219. I now find that 
Rodolph (de) V = All usually omitted the 
““de’’ from his signature) : 

If the excellent Rousseau should choose to 
see England as a visitor, he would better his 
health by it, it is probable, and be variously 
entertained by the journey; and he would, [ 
am confident, be well réceived here and uni- 
versally respected. But, bad as he has been, 
at his time of life, and as we are all under 
the force of certain habits, to settle here is 
not the country for him. And, for quiet, who 
sees not the Storm that is gathering to burst 
on us? The Idea of giving up all literature 
and parting with all his books is that as an 
overworked, ill-treated man, and the accom- 
plished, active and beneficent Rousseau, after 
relaxation which he should take, will himself 
be the foremost to oppugn to it. 


How curiously prophetic is Pennant’s re- 
ference to ‘‘the storm which is gathering,’’ 


especially in a letter about Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau ! 
Frank R. Lewis. 
RONE.’’ — In ‘The Re gr of K. 


Edward the Third,’ I. i, 93, the Prince 
of Wales thus replies to the "French Ambas- 
sador : 

I hold thy message but as scurrylous, 

And him that sent thee, like the lazy droane, 

ei - by stelth unto the Eagle’s nest; 

From i wele shake him with so rough 

a storm 

As others "athe wnened by his harme. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives ‘‘drone’”’ only as the 
male bee, but in combination it gives, with- 
out example, ‘“‘ drone-beetle — dor-beetle.”’ 
This latter word was used by Goldsmith for 
the cockchafer. In the passage above quoted 
there is little doubt that ‘‘ droane’’ means 
beetle, and that the reference is to the famous 
contention between the beetle and the eagle, 
to which Erasmus gives fifteen columns in the 
‘ Adages,’ iii; 7, 1. It is No, 223 in the 
Leipsic text of Aesop. 

G. G. L. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OHN CAMPBELL OF GLENLYON AND 
HIS ‘ LIVES OF THE ADMIRALS.’— 
The following biographical memoir is pre- 
served among the Laing MSS, in the library 
of the University of Edinburgh, and is 
printed by kind permission of the Librarian. 


There is an account of him in the Biog. 
Dict. 1784—taken from the Biographia and in 
both there is a list of his writings. Mr. 
Mitchell says he was of Aberdeenshire [Mr. 
Rose says he was of Argylshire].1 That he was 
obliged to flee into France for having 
attempted to suppress evidence on some of 
Walpole’s election causes—vide index to Com- 
mons’ Journals—That he compiled his Lives 
of the Admirals in France, 2nd edit. 1750—qr 
when the Ist was. 

Mr. Callendar said—That his uncle, Mr. 
Ramsay, the intimate friend of Dr. Campbell, 
told him the Doct" was a confirmed Jacobite, 
that he had a pension from G. III by Lord 
B—’s procurement. That the Doct" before 
Mr. Callender said Mr. Hume was much to 
blame for writing so Whiggish a history. Mr. 
Irving confirmed the foregoing notices. That 
Mr. Campbell was first employed by _book- 
sellers then by Walpole and the Duke of New- 
castle, before the year 1740; but, that in 1745 
his prosperity got the better of his prudence; 
he corresponded with some of the highlanders. 
After the rebellion was quelled the Duke of 
Newcastle sent him a message, desiring to see 
him next morning at 8 o’clock. Campbell went 
with anxious hopes of some preferment. The 
Duke received him most familiarly; took out 
of his pocket a parcel of papers marked 
“Treasonable Correspondence ”’ and gave him 
several of his own letters which had been 
intercepted, saying now matters were settled 
and quiet he made him a present of them. 
The Duke adding that there was scarcely a 
family in Britain of whom he had not re- 
ceived treasonable informations. Campbell 
continued to write for the Duke. Mr. Irving 
said he had often heard Dr. Campbell say— 
that he had written so many pamphlets he 
could not tell his own. He was a most facetious 
companion, and having a vast memory told 
many agreeable stories. 

Dr. Campbell was unfortunate in his chil- 
ren: his son behaved very ill and he was 
obliged to send him to the E. Indies where he 
died. His only daughter married Lieut. Grant, 
who was afterwards commissary at New York, 
where he gave great entertainments, spent 


everything [and] left his widow in distress, 
who died leaving two children. 
Mr. Irving added, that whenever char- 


acters were to be befriended, Dr. Campbell 
was sure to be applied to for a pamphlet. See 
Hawkin’s Life of Johnson, 210, for some ac- 
count of Dr. Campbell. 


1 Added later in another hand. 





Thus, according to this anonymous writer, 
it is the John Campbell of Glenlyon who is 
mentioned in the Commons’ Journals, xxi., 
pp. 567-8; but the matter there referred to is 
alleged misconduct on the part of Sir Robert 
Eyre, L.C.J. of Common Pleas. The 
informers, ‘‘ tampered with, and influenced, 
by the said John Campbell,’’ were committed 
to Newgate for conspiracy. I have been 
unable to find out whether they were appre- 
hended or not; and although this may have 
been the occasion of Campbell’s flight to 
France, it is not possible, so far, to associate 
him with any particular election contro- 
versies. 

All the known bibliographical information 
concerning the ‘Lives of the Admirals’ is 
printed in the Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, xv., February, 1938, pp. 
162-8. Some further details concerning 
Campbell are available in the Boswell Papers, 
The Mr. Rose referred to is George Rose, 
later Treasurer of the Navy, and according 
to H. R. Yorke’s preface to the 1812-17 edi- 
tion of the ‘ Lives of the Admirals,’ “ Mr. 
Rose lived in strict habits of friendship with 
.. . Dr. Campbell, all of whose manuscripts 
are in his possession.’’ What has become of 
these papers? Are they still in the hands 
of Rose’s descendants? Any such informa- 
tion would be most gratefully acknowledged. 


G. F, James. 
St. Andrew’s College, University of Sydney, 
S.W. 


N. 


ALTER PYE, BARON KILPECK,. — I 
am acquainted with the following re- 
ferences: 1929 ed. of G. E, C. ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ vii. 266; Ruvigny’s ‘ Jacobite 
Peerage’ (1904), pp. xi. 473; Herald and 
Genealogist (1870), v., pp. 130-135; Robin- 
son, ‘ Mansions and Manors of Hereford- 
shire.’ 

I want more particulars of this man than 
are given in these works. The article in the 
‘ D.N.B.’ says that he died abroad. Robin- 
son says that he was buried at Whitbourn, 
Herefordshire. It is true that a Walter Pye 
generosus was buried there Ma~ch 26, 1691, 
but there is nothing in the register to prove 
that he was Baron Kilpeck; moreover, if it 
is true that the latter died abroad on March 
24, it is not likely that the body had been 
brought to Whitbourne by March 26, 

Assuming that he died abroad, where did 
he die? Can his movements abroad be 
traced? If so, what were they? 

Assuming, on the other hand, that he was 
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the person buried at Whitbourne, how did he 
come to be there? Pepoc. 


LBERT, PRINCE CONSORT OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA.—Was he confirmed in the 
Anglican Church? If so, did he afterwards 
communicate in Lutheran churches when 
abroad ? PEpos. 


E GAME OF SNOOKER, — What is 

known as to the origin of this game? 
Why was it so called? The earliest use of 
the word quoted by the ‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary ’ is 1889—Drayson’s ‘ Practical Bil- 
liards.’ ‘‘ Snooker ’’ appears to be a short- 
ened form of ‘‘ Snooker Pool,’’ the full title 
of the game. NEvx. 


MITH FAMILIES IN OXFORD.—John 
Flamsteed wrote two letters, in October 
and November, 1700, to a Dr. Smith, in 
Oxford. See Francis Baily’s ‘ Account of 
Flamsteed,’ p. 669 (London, 1835) and ‘ Sup- 
plement,’ p. 744 (London, 1837). This Dr. 
Smith may have been identical with Thomas 
Smith (1638-1710), a non-juring divine and 
scholar, whose MSS. are in the Bodleian 
Library, some being in the Rawlinson collec- 
tion. 

However, there was a Joseph Smith 
(1670-1756), Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, ‘‘ where there is a large collection of 
his MSS. and _letters,’’ according to the 
* DIN.’ 

There was, also, a William Smith (1651- 
1735), antiquary, who left a large collection 
of manuscripts relating to Oxford. 

Was there any close interrelationship be- 
tween these Smiths in Oxford? Was any 
one of them related to Smiths in London 
(? parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden) ? 

Did any of these Smiths or their descend- 
ants remove to Birmingham ? 

KE. F. MacPrke. 


4360 _——" Street, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. 


ANDS IN NORTHERN IRELAND, — 

There are well-known records of the 
grant of lands in Northern Ireland to 
Londoners, circa 1650. See, e.g., the Irish 
Series of the State Paper Calendars, by 
Mahaffy (adventures for land-holding in 
Ireland). 

Can any reader say what was the latest 
date, approximately, when Catholics in 
Northern Ireland were dispossessed of their 
lands in favour of Protestants? 


i K. J. 





INNO-UGRIAN HUNTING.—Linguistic 
evidence shows that the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples were essentially hunters and fishers. 
I am at present engaged upon a study of the 
hunting methods of these peoples, and shall 
be grateful for any information which the 
readers of ‘ N, and Q.’ may furnish me. Re- 
ferences to published sources in all Western 
European languages are desired. I am 
especially interested in knowing full details of 
any specimens of bows and arrows, traps, 
snares, and other objects of hunting culture 
of the Finno-Ugrian peoples which may be 
found in the different museums. Is there 
any Lapp bow besides the onne in von Rosen’s 
collections in the Orbyhus Castle ? 


Brren BONNERJEA. 


c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son, Budapest, 
Hungary. 


THE REV. WILLIAM VICKERS.—The 
Rev. William Vickers died in 1719 at 
Sherborne Lane in the City of London. He 


‘published a pamphlet on ‘ The Cure of the 


King’s Evil’ and ‘A Companion to the 
Altar,’ the latter running into many edi- 
tions. His father was a native of Daven- 
ham, near Chester, where Vickers was pre- 
sumably born. I should be glad to learn the 
date of his birth, which, if he was of equal 
age with his wife, was about 1655. Informa- 
tion regarding a portrait would also be very 
welcome, 


S. Woop. 


IECES OF EIGHT.—In the year 1719 a 
man who who died in St. Iago de Cuba 
left an estate valued at 2,042 Pieces of Eight 
1 Real. What would that have represented 
in English money then, and what would it 
be worth now? 
E. M. H. 


E FASTEST ANIMAL.—Opportunities 

for observing with any accuracy the pace 
achieved by animals are not numerous. The 
panther is generally credited with being the 
swiftest of all, but for good reasons has not 
been timed. The horse, I think, can do some 
35 miles an hour, but I am not sure about 
horse-racing records. The greyhound has by 
now had a good deal of practice in running 
after the artificial hare and making a good 
start from the trap. I am told by a fre- 
quenter of this sort of sport that 500 yards 
have been run in 28 seconds or a little less. 
One hundred yards is done in less than 
5 seconds, which is twice the pace of a man. 
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But the greatest speed belongs to the cat tribe. 
Recently cheetahs have been introduced to 
the racing track and they have to give grey- 
hounds a large start to make a race of it. 
What actual figures have been recorded for 
them I do not know. Leopards and lynxes 
may be equally swift. A light antelope 
might also put up a good time. Is there any 
other animal likely to equal these in speed ? 
I have been struck by the: fine stride of the 
wolf-hound. 

The greyhound is the model of speed in 
literature, e.g., Chaucer, Prologue to the 
‘Canterbury Tales’: 

Grehoundes he hadde, as swifte as fowel in 

flight. 

Chaucer had not, perhaps, any opportunity 
of observing any foreign specimens of the 
a Felis. The Romans, who often intro- 

uced the panther into the arena, might have 
been better judges of its performances than 
we are, 

QUARE. 


ARMS: THE THREE B’s.—On the Bayle 

Gate leading to St. Mary’s Priory 
church, Bridlington, Yorkshire, are shown 
the arms composed of Per pale sable and 
argent three letter B’s countercharged two 
and one. I have been endeavouring for some 
time past to find out the real significance of 
the three B’s. Can any reader inform me? 


Joun H, APpLesy. 


TEVENSON QUOTATION ?—I am seek- 
ing a sentence containing a remark about 
some provincial or foreign visitor to London, 
who saw (probably in Hyde Park) ‘‘ some- 
thing of that gay adulterous world of which 
he had read.” I had thought it was in 
Stevenson, perhaps in “The Raja’s Diamond,’ 
or ‘The Suicide Club,’ but I have sought 
in vain, 


E. D. 


UEEN VICTORIA AND MR. GLAD- 
STONE.—In ‘ Collections and Recollec- 
tions,’ 1st series, 1903, ch, xiv., the Hon. G. 
W. E. Russell writes, referring to Queen Vic- 
toria and Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ ‘ He speaks to Me 
as if I was a public meeting’ is a complaint 
which is said to have proceeded from illus- 
trious lips.’’ It is believed that others have 
been credited with the remark; is there any 
ether authority for ascribing it to Queen 


Victoria ? 
R. H. N. 
Oxford. 





ESCENDANTS OF COLUMBUS.—Do 
any survive? The Duke of Veragua, who 
was among the guests present at the open- 
ing of the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1893, was said to have been a 
lineal descendant, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


{‘ADWALEDER FAMILY.—I should be 
grateful for any particulars concerning 
the Cadwaleder family, to one of whom there 
is a recumbent memorial stone under the fine 
old yew-tree in the churchyard of Yspythy 
Ifan, near Pentreroelas, Denbighshire, with 
the following simple inscription: ‘‘ Tudor 
Cadwaleder, August ye 31st, 1757, aged 24.” 
Had the family a seat in this parish or 
elsewhere ? 


LEONARD C, PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


OSEPH BREWER PALMER SMYTH: 

HIS WIFE.—I should be greatly obliged 

if any of your readers could supply informa- 

tion regarding the wife of Joseph Brewer 

Palmer Smyth, father of Adm. William 
Henry Smyth, F.R.S. 


WORCESTER COUNTERCHANGED. 


ATHERINE MANSFIELD : BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DATA WANTED.—Par- 
ticulars of Katherine Mansfield material, 
such as unpublished letters, association 
articles, anecdotes, periodicals and books — 
English and foreign—containing literary ap- 
preciations, or any other information, are 
earnestly requested. 
NELL NATHAN. 
1185 Park Ave. New York City. 


ATSON FAMILY.—I am _ particularly 
anxious to obtain some information, 
however slight, of the Matson family, and 
also the origin of the name. It is thought 
that they were originally of Devonshire, 
Gloucester or Lancashire. A member of the 
family came to Scotland and joined the 
Carron Iron Co, in its early days, and was, 
I believe, the first of the Matsons in Scot- 

land, 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


*“ (VINGERVATING.”’—I have found this 
word in an advertisement in a Canadian 

newspaper, and it means, I presume, ‘‘ to 

invigorate one.’’ Is it a new word? 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
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FOLK REMEDIES FOR INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 


(clxxiv. 405) 

R, J. D. Rotueston will find numerous 
folk remedies as they are in actual use 
if he will consult Hovorkaé and Kronfeld 
‘ Vergleichende Volksmedizin’; W. Black, 
‘Folk Medicine,’ and E. Stone, ‘ Medicine 
among American Indians.’ Many cures for 
epilepsy (clxvii. 148-150), some folk cures 
from Bengal (‘ L’Ethnologie du Bengale,’ 
pp. 130-144) and a few from Hungary (clxxii. 
511) were mentioned by myself. From notes 
which I had collected during the last few 
years—either by actual field-work or from 

printed sources—I append the following. 
Ague. At Berkhamsted in Hertford- 
shire there used to be a certain oak-tree to 
which people suffering from ague were wont 
to go. A lock of the patient’s hair was pegged 
into the oak; then the patient by a sudden 
wrench left his hair and his ague behind 
(Black, op. cit., p. 39). In Devonshire it is 
said that you may give the ague to your 
neighbour by burying under his threshold a 
bag containing the parings of a dead man’s 
nails and some of the hair of his head; till 
the bag is removed your neighbour will be 
affected with the ague, but you will be free 
from it (Henderson, ‘ Notes on the Folklore,’ 
p. 118; Crawley, ‘ Mystic Rose,’ i, 141). 
Lean too gives many folk remedies for ague 
(Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ ii. pt. 2, pp. 483 sqq.). 
A Flemish cure for ague is to go early in the 
morning to a willow-tree, tie three knots in 
one of its branches, and say, ‘‘ Good morning, 
Old One, I give thee the cold; good morning, 
Old One!’ and then run away without look- 
ing around (Grimm, ‘ Deut. Myth,’, ii. 979). 
Fever. An American folk remedy for fever 
is to bind two herrings to the patient’s neck, 
put two red onions on the soles of the feet, 
and then to cut open a live chicken and apply 
that too to the feet (cf. True Story Magazine 
[New York, March, 1928], p. 124). A 
Bohemian (Czecho-Slovak.) prescription for 
fever is to take an empty pot, go with it 
to a cross-road, throw it down and run away. 
Whoever kicks the pot first will get fever, and 
the patient will be cured (Grohmann, ‘ Aber- 
glaube,’ p. 167 § 1180). Another remedy is to 
tear out some hair and a strip of the garment, 
bore a hole in a willow-tree, stuff up the hole 
with the hair and the rag, and stop it up with 





a wedge of hawthorn; then simply return 
home without once looking back (ibid., p. 165 
§1160). French rhymes connected with fever 
are numerous. One runs thus. 

Qui a fievre en Mai 

Sera sain et gai 

Jusqu’au prochain Mai. 

And a modified form of the same rhyme 
tells us that 

Qui a le fiévre au mois de Mai 
Le reste de l’an vit sain et gai. 

In German Oldenburg the fever patient 
takes a piece of money to himself in bed and 
afterwards throws it away; the first person 
to yee it up picks up the fever along with it, 
and the patient is cured (Strackerjan ‘ Aber- 
glaube,’ i. 71). Or, the fever patient is 
advised to make a hole in a tree, breathe 
thrice in it, and then plug it up (ibid., ii. 
74 sq.). The Jews cure fever by suddenly 
spilling a jug of water on the patient 
(Schiffer, in ‘Am Urquell,’ v. 223), or by 
letting him eat something that he does not 
like (‘ Jew. Enc.’, v. 223). 

Among the negroes of Virginia the “ im- 
portation of a flock of busy little bed-bugs is 
an invaluable aid in preventing or curing 
fever—unless by chance the bed is found to be 
already well colonized ’’ (van Blarcom, in 
Harper’s Magazine, clx. [New York, Febru- 
ary, 1930. No. 957], p. 329); and the “ act 
of binding about the patient’s neck a piece 
of fat hog meat, liberally dusted with pepper, 
and immediately blowing sulphur down her 
throat produces an enviable sense of security’’ 
(ibid., p. 320). And in the same region if 
a baby is feverish, the remedy is a split her- 
ring with the backbone carefully removed. 
The fish should be soaked for two hours in 
vinegar, and then bound on the baby’s 
abdomen with the inside to the body. The 
fish must be removed before sunset and buried 
deep in the earth (ibid., p. 330). 

In Burmah fever is caused by a demon 
seizing people trespassing in his domain. He 
shakes them with ague till he is exorcised 
(Tylor, ‘ Primitive Culture,’ ii, 124). The 
Chamars attempt to cast out fever by scat- 
tering salt and red mustard about the 
patient’s head (Briggs, ‘The Chamars,’ p. 
142). And they cure fever and ague by pills 
made by mixing spider’s web with gur 
(molass) and bedbugs; or simply fever, by 
hare’s blood mixed with mother’s milk, and 
likewise peafowl’s legs (ibid., p. 177). A 
Chinese physician in Peking is said to have 
prescribed a decoction of three scorpions for 
a child struck down with fever (Lord Redes- 
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dale, ‘Old Japan,’ p. 219). In Persia a 
tiny baby with fever will be given several deep 
scratches on the abdomen in order to let out 
the jinn that is causing the fever (Donaldson, 
in ‘ The Moslem World,’ [New York, 1930], 
p. 188). The Telegus of Southern India say 
that if a man, rinsing his teeth with char- 
coal in the morning, spits on the road and 
someone else treads on the spittle, the spitter 
will be laid up with fever for a few days, 
probably two or three. Hence they are care- 
ful in effacing the spittle (‘Indian An- 
tiquities’ xxvili. 1889, p. 83 sq.; Frazer, 
‘Taboo,’ p, 289). One of their remedies is 
to embrace a bald-headed Brahman widow at 
the earliest streak of dawn (Venketswami, in 
‘Ind, Antiq.’ xxiv. 1895, p. 359). 

In Andjra in Morocco persons suffering 
from certain kinds of fever are made to in- 
hale the fumes of a Moslem’s excrements 
which are burned for this purpose (Wester- 
marck, ‘ Ritual and Belief,’ ii, 23). The 
Gallas try to drive away fever by firing guns, 
shouting and lighting great fires (Paulitschke, 
‘ Ethnographie,’ p. 177). 

As a cure for fever the Botokudos wash 
themselves in cold water or bathe in the river 
(Ploetz and Métraux, in Rev, del Inst. de 
Ethnol., Univ., Nac. de Tucuman, i, 1930, p. 
188). The Brazilians attempt to cure fever 
by employing a cayman penis (Schomburgk. 
ii, 355). Some of the Guiana Indians when 
attacked by fever, set themselves up to the 
neck in water, until either the paroxysm of 
fever is over or death occurs (Roth. BAE-R 
xxxviii., 1924, p. 705). The Kran tribes use 
the teeth of crocodiles as cure for fever (Sneth- 
lage, Zeit. f. Ethn., lxii., 1930, p. 184). 
Among the Kwakiutl spruce, cedar and toilet 
sticks are burned to weaken fever (Boas, 
JAFL, xlv., 1932, p, 181 § 10). (Many 
other remedies are given in my forthcoming 
book on American Indian folk-lore). 

Whooping-cough. A Micmac cure for 
whooping-cough is to mix skunk grease with 
grease from red squirrel, and perhaps a little 
of the fat of the latter. It is given three or 
four times a day; it induces vomiting and 
insures recovery (Wallis, AA, ns., xxiv., 
1924, p. 25). Among the Mohave when a 
child became afflicted with whooping-cough 
the father had to abstain from drinking tea 
and had to bathe in the Colorado river at 
specified intervals (Stone, op. cit., p. 30). 
The Mohegans cure it by a tea made from 
chestnut (Castanea dentata) leaves (Tanta- 
quidgeon, ‘BAE-R,’ xliii., 1928, p. 265). 


And when a girl marries a man who has the 





same name as her own, her bread will cure 
whooping-cough ; the bread, however, must be 
obtained when the girl who made it is out 
of the room (ibid.). The Pomo cured it by 
making the patient drink deer’s urine (Loeb, 
UC-PAAE, xix., 1926, p. 325). As a 
cure the Yuchi patient drinks some water in 
which a crow was soaked whole. ‘‘ The ana- 
logy is said to be drawn between the coughing 
and the crow’s cawing ’’ (Speck, UPM-AP, i., 
1909, 136). The Otomi cure it with a dark 
coloured wasp (Leén, Mem, Soc. Cient, An- 
tonio Alzate, xxiv. [Mexico, 1906-7], p. 356). 


Brren BONNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


(HE GOSPELS: DATE OF CHIEF MSS. 

(clxxiv, 461).—In reply to your corres- 
pondent who asks about the comparative dates 
of Biblical and classical manuscripts, I would 
quote some words of the late Dr. Streeter in 
his work ‘The Four Gospels,’ p. 33: 

In the field of classical literature the main 
difficulty of the textual critic, except in the 
case of a few extremely popular authors like 
Homer or Virgil, is the paucity and late date 
of MSS. No portion of Tacitus, for example, 
survived the Dark Ages in more than one.. . 
Again, apart from fragments there are no 
MSS. of the Greek classics earlier than the 
ninth century, and very few older than the 
twelfth. The student of the text of the Gospels 
is confronted with a difficulty of an opposite 
kind. There are more than 2,300 Greek MSS., 
about forty of which are more than a thou- 
sand years old. 

We possess two Greek MSS. (Uncials, i.e. 
written in capital letters) of the fourth cen- 
tury, Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus ; 
and three Codex Alerandrinus, Coder 
Ephraemi, Codex Bezae, which belong to the 
fifth century, or, in the case of Codex Bezae, 
to centuries v-vi, 

J. K. Moztey. 


For dates of the MSS. of the Latin and 
Greek classics it would be necessary to con- 
sult the best and most recent critical editions, 
remembering that editors are not likely 
always to be agreed about the dates. Dr. 
James Gow, in his ‘ Companion to School 
Classics’ (third edition, 1891) has a chapter 
on ‘‘ Apparatus critici’’ (pp. 33-47). In it 
he deals with thirteen Greek and thirteen 
Latin authors, and his statements as to the 
date of their MSS. may be summarised as 
follows. The earliest extant MSS. are of 
the fourth or fifth century for Virgil (with 
still earlier fragments); fifth century, 
Terence; fifth or sixth century, Euripides 
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(palimpsest fragment); sixth, Livy; eighth, 
Ovid; ninth, Plato, Lucretius, Horace, 
Juvenal, Cicero, Tacitus; ninth or tenth, 
Caesar; tenth, Iliad, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes (?), Lucian, Sallust; about 900 
a.D., Catullus; eleventh century, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Xenophon (?), 
Demosthenes, Plautus (?); eleventh or 
twelfth, Plautus ; twelfth, Odyssey, Euripides, 
Lysias, Plautus (?); thirteenth, Theocritus, 
Xenophon (?). Of papyrus fragments Gow 
was able to mention amongst his selected 
authors the ‘ Antiope’ of Euripedes (third 
cent. B.c.) the Iliad (first cent B.c.), and 
Plautus (fourth or fifth century); but the 
period of papyrus discoveries was only just 
beginning when he wrote. 

The great Biblical manuscripts are still 
dated as of yore, The Chester-Beatty papyri, 
published by Sir F. G. Kenyon, are substan- 
tial fragments of codices belonging to the 
third century, some of them (Pauline epistles) 
to the early part of that century. 

L. R. M. Srracwan, 

Birmingham University. 

OME BYRON’ RELICS: BYRON’S 

HEART (clxxiv. 417).—Your correspon- 
dent, M. Demetrius CACLAMANOs, is mis- 
taken in thinking that the heart of Byron 
was buried in Greece. It was brought to 
England with the body, and on the last stage 
of the journey from Nottingham to Hucknall, 
was conveyed in a carriage drawn by six 
horses which followed immediately behind the 
hearse containing the coffin. The account of 
the funeral in the Nottingham Review of 
July 16, 1824, states that the heart was en- 
closed in a ‘‘ case or urn which corresponded 
with the coffin, inscribed ‘ within this Urn 
are deposited the Heart, Brains, &c. of the 
deceased Lord Byron’,’’ and that in the 
mourning coach in which it was carried it 
was ‘‘ covered by a small pall ornamented 
with escutcheons.’’ Did Falcieri accompany 
the remains to England? I do not find that 
he is referred to in Hobhouse’s account of 
the funeral, but he may have been one of 
the ‘‘ three Greek servants ’’ who, according 
to the local newspaper, rode in a carriage with 
Fletcher, Byron’s valet, in the funeral proces- 
sion when it set out from Great George Street. 

Nearly forty years ago I had a talk with 
an old inhabitant of Hucknall who as a boy 
had entered the Byron vault when it was 
opened to receive the body of Lady Lovelace 
in 1852. There are still treasured in houses 
round Nottingham little strips of purple cloth 
which were torn from the coffin of Byron on 





this occasion. I have also talked with the 
clerk of the works who had the last glimpse 
of the interior of the vault before it was 
finally sealed up when the chancel of the 
church was rebuilt in 1887. 

Sypney Race. 


DRINKING BOUTS (clxxiv. 439).—In my 
papers on ‘ Alcoholism in Classical An- 
tiquity ’ (British Journal of Inebriety 1927, 
xxiv. p. 101) and ‘ Alcoholism in Mediaeval 
England’ (zbid, 1933, xxxi. p. 33) I have 
alluded to several examples of prolonged drink- 
ing bouts. ‘ The Deipnosophists ’ of Athenaeus, 
of which there is an English translation in 
Bohn’s Classical Library by C. D. Yonge, can 
be consulted with profit, especially chapters 
21-68 of the tenth book. During the festival 
of Anna Perenna as Ovid relates (Fasti iii. 
523 et seqy.), the lower classes of the populace 
spent the whole day in drinking and revel- 
ries of all kinds. Many of the early Roman 
Emperors were addicted to similar pastimes. 
At the end of the twelfth century the satirist 
John de Hauteville (T. Wright ‘ Biogr. Brit. 
Lit.’ (1846) ii, 252) relates how the members 
of an English drinking party emulated each 
other in their potations with as much zeal 
as Ajax and Ulysses contending for the arms 
of Achilles. The best example known, of 
prolonged drinking bouts in the Middle Ages 
is provided by the ‘‘ Church Ales,”’ in which, 
according to R. Henry 
the priests and people of different parishes 
entered into formal contests which of them 
should have the greatest glutton mass—i.e. 
which of them should devour the greatest 
quantity of meat and drink in honour of the 
Holy Virgin. 

The Church Ales met with the strong con- 
demnation of the early Puritans. In his 
‘Anatomie of Abuses’ published in 1585, 
Philip Stubbes spoke of them as follows: 

In this kind of practis they continue six 
weekes, a quarter of a veer, yea half a yeer 
togither, swilling and gulling night and daie, 
till they be drunke as rattes and as blockishe 
as beasts. 

It would probably not require much re- 
search to find examples of prolonged drinking 
bouts in the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of which G. O, Trevelyan (‘ Early Life 
of Charles James Fox ’ 1881, p. 89) remarks: 

No one can study the public and personal 
history without being impressed by the truly 
immense space which drinking occupied in the 
mental horizon of the young and the conse- 
quences of drinking in that of the old. 


J. D. RotiestTon, m.p. 
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Pliny, ‘H.N.’ xiv. 22 (28) gives some 
account of a great Roman toper, Novellus 
Torquatus of Milan: 


ad proconsulatum usque e praetura honori- 
bus gestis, tribus congiis (unde et cognomen 
illi fuit) epotis uno impetu, spectante miraculi 
gratia Ti. Claudio principe, in senecta iam 
severo, atque etiam saevo alias: sed ipsa 
iuventa ad merum pronior fuerat, 

And here is Holland’s racy version : 

This Lombard had gone through all honour- 
able degrees of dignitie in Rome; he had been 
Pretor, and attained to the place of a Pro- 
consull. In all these offices of state he won 
no great name; but for drinking in the 
presence of Tiberius three gallons of wine at 
one draught and before he tooke his breath 
opine, he was dubbed knight by the surname 
of Tricongius, as one would say, The three 
gallon knight [marg. not The thrice gallant 
knight]; and the Emperour, sterne, severe and 
cruele otherwise though he was, now in his 
old age (for in his youthfull daies he was 
given overmuch to drinking of wine) would 
delight to behold this renowned and worthy 
knight, with great wonder and admiration. 

The spirit which Holland infuses into the 
inert mass of Pliny is maintained with 
miraculous zest ; he makes him readable. How 
this ‘‘ three gallons ’’ compares with the 5.76 
English pints given by J. K. I am not arith- 
metician enough to say. Not only did Tor- 
quatus excel in quantity consumed, but also 
in the excellence of his table manners. Pliny 
goes on to tell how Cicero’s son was reproached 
for ordinarily drinking two gallons at once 
and how Antony wrote a book de sua 
ebrietate, but details are unfortunately lack- 
ing, 

Ricwarp Hussey. 


In the sixteenth century when the inven- 
tion of the printing-press had diffused light 
and knowledge to an extent unknown in the 
Middle Ages, such was the interest taken in 
drinking in Germany that any book was sure 
of readers if only it said something about 
drinking, whether it recommended or con- 
demned the practice. One of these books de- 
scribes how at some festivity or other the floor 
and seats were drenched with wine and lakes 
of wine were on the tables; another affirmed 
that life in Germany was one long drinking- 
bout and that if a person refused to drink 
until he was intoxicated he exposed himself 
to insult and even to an assault. Very 
famous were the three intoxicated women who 
drank twenty-one measures of liquor at a sit- 
ting, and it was held to be a great proof of 


drinking prowess that at Meissen two men of ° 





sures of beer and wine and were still in a con- 
dition to entertain those present with a song. 
Saufbriider was the name of an order that had 
rigorous rules for its members with regard to 
drinking ; a brother might only stop drinking 
when his eyes watered, or he was out of breath 
or his glass was empty. It was even con- 
sidered permissible to associate with 
‘“*Papists ’’ if they were willing to drink. 

Of the many Czars who have ruled in 
Russia, two have been as cruel and debauched 
as they were capable. Ivan the Terrible, a 
strict observer of the fasts of the Orthodox 
Church, seems to have been comparatively 
temperate in his drinking-habits; not so 
Peter the Great. When he visited the Prince 
of Nassau, shy though he was, he kept the 
company for hours at table drinking toasts; 
‘“he gets drunk every day,’’ wrote someone 
who saw him during his stay at Berlin. The 
diplomats at Moscow and Petersburgh com- 
plained bitterly that he insisted on them 
drinking, whether they wished it or not; even 
women were not excepted, as a daughter of 
a chancellor discovered when Peter rained 
blows upon her because she declined a glass 
of eau-de-vie. He loved to invite prominent 
ecclesiastics to his banquets and would argue 
with them ; if a metropolitan or an archiman- 
drite said something that savoured of heresy 
he was compelled to drain a large goblet of 
brandy, and if a general fight followed Peter 
was immensely pleased. He had a guild of 
individuals who were called ‘‘ the enemies 
of sorrow,’’ and were all notorious drunk- 
ards; at the time of carnival they indulged 
in orgies which sometimes lasted for twenty- 
four hours. Ladies were occasionally invited 
to these entertainments; ministers, generals, 
grave seniors were expected to be present. An 
octogenarian who declined to appear was 
seized, stripped and forced to sit for an hour 
on the ice of the Neva—an experience that 
was followed by his death. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


FPITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 334, 

357, 373, 390, 410, 428, 445, 464; clxxv. 
12).—Epigrams on animals communicated 
and published up to now were from those 
composed in a serious or even sentimental 
mood, extolling especially the fidelity of dogs 
and their attachment to their masters. Some 
epitaphs on animals (dogs) in a satirical 
vein, have been written by French epigram- 
matists of the eighteenth century, the poetry 
of which, especially those short ones, indulged 
in jocosity. Du Bellay, for instance, com- 


good social position had imbibed thirty mea-! posed on a dog and in Latin, the following :— 
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Latratu fures excepi; mutus amantes. 

Sic placui domino; sic placui dominae. 

Another epigrammatist, Malleville, trans- 
lated it into French as follows :— 

Rude aux Voleurs, doux & l’Amant 

J’abboyois & faisois caresse; 

Ainsi je sus diversement 

Servir mon Maitre & ma Maitresse. 

Another translation of the same distich by 
Tristan L’Hermitte much longer, is less 
felicitous. 

It should be, perhaps, interesting to quote 
English epitaphs on animals of the same 
humorous character, 

pC, 


In ‘ Time Was,’ by the late W, Graham 
Robertson, p. 337, there is a ten-line epitaph 
written by Gordon Bottomley for the tomb- 
stone of Robertson’s dog Richard. 


Ws Ws 


Edward Lear’s famous tom-cat Foss ‘‘ was 
buried, at the great age of seventeen years, 
beneath a tombstone and an Italian inscrip- 
tion, in the garden of the Villa Tennyson at 
San Remo.’’—Davidson, ‘ Edward Lear’ 
(Murray, 1938). 


GILL. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(jORNAC (clxxiv. 440).—This word is the 
usual French word ‘‘ cornac’’ meaning 
(a) elephant keeper; (b) guide, leader, which 
comes from an Indian root meaning “ ele- 
phant ”’ (according to Littré), or from another 
one meaning ‘“‘ stableman’ (according to 
Larousse). The well-known ‘ French-Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ of Mansion translates cor- 
nac: ‘‘ elephant-keeper, mahout, cornac,’ 
which suggests that cornac is known and used 
in England. 


Pr. 2; 
Brussels. 
KETTLE (clxxiv. 439).—The query about the 
kettle is very interesting. It seems 


almost incredible that our forbears did not 
invent the spout until the eighteenth century, 
or so. We know that James Watt had a 
kettle to watch. In all the eighteenth-century 
tales and pictures of war the camp-kettle 
seems to be a hemisphere with no spout. In- 
cidentally, this explains kettledrum, i.e., a 
drum shaped like a kettle, therefore hemi- 
spherical. I travelled in the Australian 
bush when it was a horse country, and then 
one never saw a kettle; water was always 


heated in the cylindrical billy. A kettle, or 
anything with a spout, is useless for rough 
travelling. E. D. 


| 





The Library. 


Letters to Jane from Jamaica, 
Edited by Geraldine Mozley (The West 
India Committee for the Institute of 
Jamaica. 6s. net). 


HE Jane to whom these letters were 
addressed was the younger daughter of 
Dr, Francis Rigby Brodbelt, a medical _— 
titione: of Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
English descent, as well ‘as of good conten 
in Jamaica, he was most seriously concerned 
to give his children the kind of education 
they would have received if he had been living 
in England. Accordingly, they were sent 
home to spend years in English schools, with 
the affectionate care of relatives, who received 
them in the holidays, to take the place more 
or less of the watchful eyes of their parents. 
The first of these letters was written to Jane— 
then nine years of age—by her mother, who 
remains the most engaging of the writers. 
Jane’s other correspondents were her father 
and brother, an elder sister who by and by 
returned to Jamaica as a finished young 
lady, and a pleasant cousin, with an in- 
creasing family of children. The most obvious 
interest of the letters comes from the insight 
they afford into the domestic life of the 
well-to-do in eighteenth-century Jamaica. A 
pleasant feature of this is the kindly attitude 
towards the negroes in the household. For 
one or two of them little Jane at a distance in 
England keeps a warm affection, and, on their 
side, on Jane’s thirteenth birthday, we hear 
of how the negroes on her cousin’s planta- 
tion ‘‘ made a dance in the Evening, and gave 
us a great deal of Singing and most of their 
Songs ended with success and happiness to 
My Lady Jane.’’ True, another side of the 
negro question comes into view some three 
years later with the rebellion of the Maroons. 
The note of exile in the letters is occasion- 
ally strong. Jane is thanked, in terms which 
are hardly mere encouragement of childish 
effort, for descriptions of anything she sees or 
does in the least remarkable; and her sister 
occasionally voices the familiar complaint of 
women in colonies and outlying stations of 
empire that, for the young, there is nothing 
but dancing to relieve the dull monotony. 
The writing, especially that of Jane’s 
mother, has the easy charm of the eighteenth 
century even in non-literary pieces, which is 
able to express affection with great warmth 
and tenderness and yet without producing the 
effect of sentimentality. Dr. Brodbelt’s 
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epistles are mostly full of sound exhortation, 
being concerned with Jane’s progress in learn- 
ing (which includes some science) and accom- 
plishments. He is solemnly opposed to holi- 
days. Reports made by Jane’s schoolmistress 
are on the whole most satisfactory, but there 
are points to be attended to; her writing, in 
particular, is small and niggling and a 
specimen of it which has been preserved would 
seem to bear out the reproach. The feminine 
writers have the fear of Mrs, Fenwick much 
before their eyes. They time their letters 
to reach Jane in the holidays, and hope to 
hear from her away from school, the com- 
position of letters at school being subjected to 
severe surveillance. Mrs. Brodbelt came her- 
self to England to fetch back her elder girl, 
and it is perhaps a little surprising to observe 
how, after her return to Jamaica, she 
addresses Jane almost as if she were grown 
up. At fourteen or fifteen Jane created a 
sensation among her friends by suffering her- 
self to be Kissed by a madcap officer a good 
deal older than herself whom everyone allowed 
to be fascinating and who afterwards married 
her sister. It is clear, nevertheless, that she 
was generally approved and beloved, and one 
comes with regret to the knowledge that the 
anxious and careful father did not live to see 
her return to him with all the charms and 
acquirements gained by the education he had 
so lavishly provided, 

The tediousness of voyages to and from 
Jamaica; the luck and competence, or the 
contrary, of this captain or that; the various 
objects which the travellers conveyed, and the 
feminine shopping in which Jane, at four- 
teen or fifteen, is employed by her mother and 
sister—as they are here brought before us in 
the casual, natural, epistolary way—contri- 
bute much to the vividness of the whole 
picture. Nor is this without traces of the 
sombre events by which all Europe was then 
darkened. Jane’s brother Rigby as a medical 
student, caused extreme anxiety to his family 
by repairing to France at the height of the 
Revolution. He was a witness of Louis XVI's 
execution, and brought back as a relic a hand- 
kerchief dipped in the pail containing the 
King’s blood, 

Such a collection of family letters as this 
stands especially in need of editing by one 
whose knowledge of persons and circumstances 
is definite and intimate. Mrs. Mozley, the 
grand-daughter of Jane’s youngest daughter, 
is from this point of view an ideal editor, 
one who both has plenty of information to 
draw from, and draws from it freely. The 


letters—which are nearly all printed and 
appear to have been only slightly cut—are set 
in a lively, running commentary, and headed 
by a word or two which may indicate their 
chief but by no means their sole point of in- 
terest. The simple, human attractiveness of 
the book will please many readers, while 
lovers of the eighteenth century and students 
of earlier social conditions in Jamaica and 
the West Indies will find it rewarding. 


2 vols. By 
(Oxford University 


Shakespeare, Man and Artist. 
Edgar I. Fripp. 
Press. £1 18s, nety, 

Two big volumes on Shakespeare, running 

to over 900 pages! The critic of experi- 
ence who knows the available facts may well 
grow a little weary of the possibilities or 
al ng raised upon them by a crowd of 
iographers and commentators. In _ this 
posthumous work it is good to see special at- 
tention paid to the Stratford evidence, of 
which many writers on Shakespeare know 
nothing. Mr, Fripp’s very full details of 
the neighbourhood and its leading characters 
must be the justification for his book, though 
he repeats in it much that he has published 
before. Still we are glad to hear again of 

Katherine Hamlet, drowned when Shakes- 

peare was in his teens, under a willow-tree 

on the Avon and the subject of a jury’s de- 
cision concerning suicide, and the freely ridi- 
culed schoolmaster who may have contributed 
to the make-up of MHolofernes in ‘ Love’s 

Labour’s Lost.’ But we have to say that Mr. 

Fripp spent a good deal of space on conjec- 

tures concerning Shakespeare’s doings and 

feelings, his knowledge and the hidden mean- 
ings of his writings, which do not bear for 
us the stamp of certainty and in some cases 
would be definitely dismissed as unlikely. We 
do not think, for instance, that Shakespeare 
knew any Greek, or that he can be called 
an ‘‘ excellent Latin scholar,’’ since, as Mr. 

Fripp admits, he shows familiarity with one 

Latin writer only. The words ‘ probably,’ 

“no doubt,’’ occur with great frequency, and 

these assertions, as the book proceeds, slide 

into facts, as when we find Ghakeapeare de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the late attorney’s clerk.’’ Long 
ago Sir Sidney Lee was attacked for his use 
of likelihoods of the sort. This book takes 
too dogmatic a tone, both in assertion and in 
contradiction of scholars who have a right 
to be heard. Regarding Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, a footnote says, ‘‘ Froude 
accepted much nonsense about him.” For 

Mr. Fripp he is a simple fellow, with some- 

thing of the fear of God in him, a Puritan 
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in theology as well as in politics, and the 
special victim, as the Queen’s favourite, of 
slander. We cannot ignore what Scott in the 
Preface to ‘ Kenilworth’ calls the ‘‘ almost 
general voice of the times.’’ Fuller calls him 
an expert in poisoning, which by a mistake 
caused his own end, according to Ben Jon- 
son. Richard Field, a Stratford man, is 
called the friend of Shakespeare, who, it is 
suggested, read proofs for him. It is a strik- 
ing fact that Field’s firm published North’s 
‘ Plutarch,’ but we have no proofs of friend- 
ship. We have the early printing connec- 
tion, but Field, as the book remarks, when 
he was high in his profession, took no part 
in the First Folio. We read that “one of 
the first to appreciate Shakespeare’s genius 
would be Francis Bacon . . . The lawyer-poet 
spoke to the lawyer-philosopher, and made 
him laugh despite his lack of humour.” 
Again, “‘ between Shakespeare’s Richard II 
and Bacon there was much in common.’’ 
What a difference! would be our first com- 
ment. Bacon was quite incapable of the fine, 
imaginative stuff Shakespeare put into the 
character and he seems to us far too busy 
a man and too cold an intellect to be inter- 
ested in the course of so many love-affairs in 
the plays. ‘‘ The stage is more beholding to 
Love. than the life of man ”’ is the beginning 
of his essay on the subject. 

Mr. Fripp could not see Shakespeare at the 
Mermaid or believe in the ‘‘ wit combats ”’ 
between him and Jonson recorded by Fuller: 

Shakespeare and Jonson could not have 
been boon companions. The rich and generous 
genius of the one and the self-assertive, envious 
talent of the other, were inconsistent, if not 
antagonistic. 

Why should not Fuller have had access to 
oral tradition? Jonson had girded at sev- 
eral of Shakespeare’s plays but his tribute in 
the First Folio expresses unstinted apprecia- 
tion that Bacon could never have reached. 
Without a special burst of enthusiasm to help 
us, we could not regard John Shakespeare’s 
mark as “ daintily drawn’’ or any of the 
scanty remnants we have of his son’s hand- 
writing as “‘ beautiful.’’ That praise belongs 
to Queen Elizabeth, 


Shakespeare was myriad-minded. No bio- 
grapher or commentator is that, and we think 
there should have been some definite recog- 
nition of the various specialists who were 
in several lines the source of Mr. Fripp’s 


wide knowledge. We find footnotes only and 
a reference like ‘‘ Stopes’’ is inadequate. 
The translations of Latin are loose here and | 
there. Jonson’s well-known comment on 
Shakespeare, Sufflaminandus erat, may be 
a reference not to plays, but to talk, as it is 
in the original. Evidence from the plays as 
proof of personal views must always be 
doubtful. In general, we do not find it neces- 
sary to adopt many of the book’s conjectures 
and conclusions, but it is very well arranged 
in short chapters, capitally illustrated, and 
excellently indexed. The author tells us most: 
in his discussions of Ovid and the Bible, and_ 
in his amazing knowledge concerning every- 
thing in the Stratford neighbourhood which 
can be held to illuminate the plays or the’ 
local life of the period. When he asserts 
that ‘‘ Shakespeare did not care for Virgil. 
He found him cold, exsanguis,’’ or that 
Fletcher’s lyrics are “‘ graceful nothings,’’ we 
ass over remarks which mean nothing to us, 
ut we read and mark his conclusions on the 
people of Stratford. 


WE have received Let’s Halt Awhile in 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, by Mr. Ashley 
Courtenay (1s.) in its second edition. On th 
same lines as his book on Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex, it has been written, the writer tells 
us, ‘‘ to bring to the knowledge of lovers 
Britain those places which have made @ 
favourable impression on an ordinary mai 
like myself.’’ The place where one stays and 
sleeps is apt, such is the weakness of most 
people, to make as much difference to the 
enjoyment of a holiday as weather or scenery 
and it is especially here that Mr. Courtena 
comes to the holiday-maker’s aid. Not that 
beauty or history is neglected: their claim 
are reinforced by a fine series of photograph 
We cannot wonder that this original little 
guide has proved popular. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within parez 
theses—immediately after the exact heading 
the numbers of the series volume and_ pag 
~ _ the contribution in question is to 
oun 


Tas Manager will be a to forwa 


free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may lik 
to send to him. 
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